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The same principle of antagonism is also shown to be equally applica¬ 
ble to general or constitutional disease, as well as to local disorders. 
Inflammation and fever are especially noticed as conspicuous examples. 
To meet the earlier indications of inflammation—the initial congestion 
and the corpuscular changes of the blood, the two remedies quinia and 
morphia seem to be specially indicated. Other agents of lesser import¬ 
ance are digitalis, aconite, and veratrum viride. In the second stage of 
inflammation, characterized by exudation, the appropriate remedies would 
appear to be chloral and the alkalies, especially ammonia in the form of 
carbonate; still later in the progress of the disease, quinia and digitalis 
are found to be serviceable. 

In the treatment of fever on the principle of antagonism, the main 
point, of course, is to reduce the heat, whatever theories may be held in 
regard to its mode of production. Two methods would here naturally 
suggest themselves for reducing the temperature: first, to diminish or 
arrest the production of heat; and secondly, to aid in its dispersion. To 
meet the first object, remedies termed antipyretics are employed, such as 
quinia, salicylic acid, resorcin, aconite, digitalis, and veratrum viride. 
The author assigns the foremost rank to quinia as an antipyretic; next 
comes salicylic acid. Both of these remedies require to be given in large 
doses in order to produce the desired effect. To accomplish the disper¬ 
sion of the heat in fever, the all-important remedy is cold, which, of course, 
acts as a direct antagonist. The beneficial therapeutic application of cold 
is witnessed in all cases of hyperpyrexia, notably in sunstroke. Its value 
in typhoid fever has, as we all know, been greatly extolled within the last 
few years. 

There are some other points in Professor Bartholow’s book of con¬ 
siderable interest, which our limited space will not permit us to notice. 
The subject that lie has selected for his inaugural lectures is a most inter¬ 
esting and important one to the medical practitioner, and one which he 
has handled with considerable skill and success. We deem his treatise 
a truly valuable one for our profession. J. J. R. 


Art. XXVII.— Lectures upon Diseases of the Rectum and the Snrrjery 
of the Lower Bowel. Delivered at the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. By II. W. Van Bcrkx, M.D., LL.D. (Yalen.), Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Surgery in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, etc. 8vo. pp. 412. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881. 

To those who read and appreciated this book in its former and more 
unpretending shape, the appearance of a new and enlarged edition will 
be a welcome event. The changes introduced in the text are chiefly 
additions, embodying the further experience of the author, as well as the 
contributions of others to the literature of the subject, and bringing the 
■work fully up to the science of the day. The terse, clear, and practical 
style, and the accuracy of description, which marked the former edition, 
are to be noted also in this ; and these features will commend it to stu¬ 
dents and young practitioners, as well as to those of larger experience— 
to all, indeed, who have not vet outlived their capacity to learn. 

We should be glad to make the present notice as full and complete as 
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the merits of the book and the importance of the theme would warrant; 
but the space available will only allow of the mention of a few points in 
detail. 

As a matter of course, the subject of hemorrhoids is a very prominent 
one, and is discussed at much length. For the external, the treatment 
advised is excision ; for the internal, the ligature, which is said to be 
“the safest, surest, and most manageable procedure” (p. 40). The actual 
cautery, as recommended by Mr. Henry Smith of London, receives much 
stronger indorsement than in the former edition; being placed “very 
nearly on a par with the ligature” (p. 41). 

We regret to see that the ecraseur is dismissed, as in the former edition, 
with a brief and unfavourable mention. Our own experience with this 
instrument has been such as to lead us to place a high value upon it ; 
we have never seen bleeding of any moment follow its use, while the 
ligature is confessedly not absolutely free from danger in this respect. In 
one class of cases—those in which the tumours are partly internal and partly 
external—the ecraseur has in our hands proved especially valuable. 

Dr. Van Buren advises, and we agree with him, the forcible dilatation 
of the sphincter ani before operations for hemorrhoids. It can hardly be 
questioned that this lessens, if it does not wholly set aside, the danger of 
strangury after these procedures. 

Prolapse of the rectum is the subject of a particularly valuable lecture, 
full of practical good sense; and the same may be said of the topic next 
discussed—polypi and benign tumours. 

The descriptions of abscess near the anus, and of fistula, are very good. 
Especially in regard to the propriety of operative interference when the 
latter condition occurs as a concomitant of pulmonary phthisis, the views 
advanced seem to us thoroughly sound. We cannot but think, however, 
that the elastic ligature is a remedy of much wider application, in all 
classes of cases of fistula, than is here allowed. Nor is the iodine treat¬ 
ment, sometimes so admirably successful, accorded sufficient value. 

On one subject our author seems to have found reason to change his 
views, namely, in regard to syphilis as a cause of rectal stricture; for 
whereas he formerly discredited it in toto, he now accords it his free 
belief, as the result of his clinical studies. Thus he says: “The more I 
study this subject clinically, the more I am disposed to regard syphilis as 
a pregnant cause of rectal stricture. In the best and most recent collec¬ 
tion of cases of benign stricture, about half are recorded as occurring in 
syphilitic subjects (Allingham; Mason). Without being conclusive, this 
is certainly significant evidence. On the Continent, and especially in 
England, professional opinion is almost unanimous as to the very consider¬ 
able frequency of syphilis as a cause of this disease” (pp. 269, 270). We 
think the majority of American hospital surgeons w'ould be willing to 
endorse this view. 

The whole subject of benign stricture of the rectum, pathology, diag¬ 
nosis, prognosis, and treatment, is very thoroughly considered; and so is 
that particularly gloomy one, for surgeon as well as for patient—cancer. 
In regard to both forms of disease, the subjects of colotomy and excision 
of the rectum are fully and practically discussed; we have only to sug¬ 
gest that their exact relation, as suited each to certain classes of cases, 
might have been more explicitly stated. Perhaps, however, further ex¬ 
perience is needed to establish this on a definite basis. 

Taking it as a whole, we regard this volume of lectures as more worthy 
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of being called a “ treatise” tlian are many books to which that title is 
given by their authors. It is sure to find a wide and attentive circle of 
readers. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice without mentioning that the pre¬ 
sent edition contains well-selected illustrations from various sources, and 
an index covering nine pages, additions which will be at once appreciated. 
The mechanical execution of the book is highly creditable. J. H. P. 


Art. XXVIII.— The Diseases of Children ; a Practical and Systematic 

Work for Practitioners and Students. By William Henry Day, 

M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to Samaritan Hospital for Women 

and Children. Second edition. Rewritten ami much enlarged. 8vo. 

pp. 728. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, 1881. 

Tiie student or practitioner of medicine who desires to inform himself 
of the cause, diagnosis, and treatment of children’s diseases has certainly 
ample opportunity to gratify this penchant, if the size and number of text¬ 
books are to be taken into consideration. Meadows’s Tanner has 507 
pages, Meigs and Pepper over 1000 pages. J. Lewis Smith 747 pages, 
Vogel 593 pages, and the book before us 728 pages; all of them capital 
works, containing much valuable information, and capable of transforming 
the ignorant into an inexhaustible mine of precious knowledge. But, 
alas! knowledge thus acquired, without an opportunity to digest it—to sift 
the bright coal from the cinders, is a dead weight, and like the book 
itself, when on the library shelf, ornaments the hearer -without adding 
much except its own ponderosity. A cyclopaedia cannot be a text-book, 
nor should the endeavour be made to make a text-book a cyclopaedia; 
a good book is not necessarily a large book, and the originalities of authors 
are often so sandwiched between the layers of padding that they lose the 
force of the very object for which the book was written. If some one 
would write a thorough description of scarlatina, rubeola, and kindred 
affections, and then let all the writers of the future simply refer to them, 
what a blessing it would confer to the readers of the day to come! The 
rash of scarlatina will, in all probability, remain forever the same, and it 
needs not the constant enumeration of its peculiarities to make it better 
known. Dr. Day follows the usual arrangement of authors that have 
preceded him, giving us fifty-three chapters, including an introduction 
upon the study, special characteristics, of children’s diseases, with hints as 
to the management and treatment of children, and their constitutional 
and inherited diseases. He tells us that “ the children of the present day 
are reared differently and fed differently from those half a century ago, 
and as a consequence the power of disease is greatly modified by such 
changes,” but, alas! such modifications as must result from the change in 
habits of the mothers of the present time, whose erratic propensities led 
him to tell us “ that late hours lead to fatigue, to excitement, and to stimu¬ 
lating and improper diet, which are sure means of causing them to bear 
an unhealthy offspring, are certainly not to be considered as the improve¬ 
ments of our century.” 

His advice is good, but unfortunately it only reaches those who, like 
himself, are but too well aware already of its importance. He shows for- 



